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_ All for Honor. 
BY HENRY A, FAY. 


T xNew a family in the middle rank of life! 
who were ruined by the disastrous conse-| 
quences of a single law-suit, which the father’ 
had undertaken in order to assert the honor'| 
of one of his sons, which had been wantonly | 
or on too slight a pretext grievously agsailed. | 

Thomas Wesley was the name of the young | 
man who was involved in the difficulty. He) 
was an apprentice to Mr. G. a coach-trimmer. | 
There had been a piece of rich blue cloth 
containing about twenty yards missed from) 
that part of Mr. G's premises where Thomas 
worked. The latter had been left alone in the! 
place for a considerable time, all the other) 
apprentices having gone out. The cloth was, 
there when Thomas had been left alone, as 
the other apprentices stated, and when they 
returned it was not to be found. Suspicion 
naturally fell upon Thorgas, although his) 
Chaiacte: tad ulwayt een Pe de Oun reproach.) 
Yet it was quite customary for the shop to be 
entirely deserted for many minutes at a time, 
while the doors were left open. Therefore 
it might have been that a stranger had) 
entered in the absence of Thomas, and he| 
said that he had not remained in the shop all | 
the interval between the departure and return) 
of the other apprentices. 

Mr. G. asserted roundly and plainly to 
many persons that Thomas had stolen his 
cloth. The father of the accused, who was a} 
respectable personage, and had been one of) 














the heroes of the Aimerican Revolution, was) 
highly incensed,and commenced a prosecution | 
in his son’s name against Mr. G. for slander. | 
An attorney was retained and fees paid to) 
carry on the action vigorously. Although 
Mr. Wesley was much esteemed by the world 
which knew him, yet he was only a humble 
mechanic, being a journeyman carpenter.) 
This did not degrade him from an association 
with many persons of the highest rank. 
However, he had no other pecuniary re- 
sources to support himself, a wife, and a 
large family of children, than his own daily 
wages. Out of twelve shillings a day there) 
must be much close calculation and shrewd 
economy to make up all the odds and ends of 
house-keeping and carry on a suit in the 
bargain. 


Nevertheless they did make out, and 
spiritedly paid judge, sheriffs, clerks, attorney, | 
&c. &e. in order to get justice ; for the path 
to it must be paved with gold, it must he, 
bought, and cannot be had merely because’ 
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the seeker for itis entitledtoredress. There 
inust be something besides a claim to it. 

Often of an evening the subject of the law- 
suit would engross the attention and conver- 
sation of the whole family circle, around a 
cheerful kitchen fire, for they could not 
maintain another. 

‘Father,’ said Lucy, the eldest daughter, 
‘had you not better drop the suit. It is very 
expensive and has been a long time in court. 
We do not think Thomas is guilty, and he 
gets good wages from his new boss, sufficient 
to support him. Poor folks like us cannot 
afford to buy justice and rights. They are 
too costly for any but the wealthy to purchase. 
We must be satisfied with clean consciences 
and constant hard labor.’ 

‘What,’ replied the father, ‘ shall I, who 
fought for and helped to establish this gov- 
ernment, under which the laws are to be 
administered impartially, shall I submit to 
have my dear boy branded with the stigma of 


sunita 
put on their best clothes, and should they be 
worn out they did not know as they could 
procure new habiliments. Lucy was the first 
child, and had now attained her seventeenth 
year. Thomas was fifleen, Jane thirteen, 
Emily ten, and Mary but seven, and Mrs. 
Wesley had an infant boy at the breast. 

The next morning after this conversation, 
Lucy put on her hat and shaw! and went to 
a neighboring milliner. ‘Madam,’ says she, 
‘have you any kind of sewing that I can take 
home with me?’ After many explanations 
some very plain work was given to her, and 
she was promised two shillings for finishing 
it. She sighed in considering the paltry 
pittance she was to receive, but she expressed 
her thanks, and with a heavy heart returned 
home. She knew that most of her time 
would be occupied with the house-work and 
assisting her mother. They had discharged 
their servant, and did their own washing, 
mending and cooking. As some friend was 





felony ? No, I will spend sy last shilling 
and work my fingers to the one, if 1 must, 
befurc | wih samely bo vty 4 «wn in this 
manner.’ 

Here the mother who was remarkably 
placid and mild, interfered. ‘ Father,’ she 
began, for she loved to call him so, ‘ you 
know Mr. G. has failed, or pretended to fail, 
and his creditors can get nothing from him, 
although he continues a flourishing business 
under the cover of another person's name. 
If we get a judgment, it will only be-honor.’ 

‘Then let it be only honor. That's all I 
want for my boy,’ continued the father. 

The amiable and yielding Mrs. W. turned! 
her face secretly aside, and shed a tear. 

Not a word was spoken for some minutes. | 
As the sticks of wood, which constituted the} 
fuel, gradually burned through in the middle | 
and the faggots feil apart, one after the other, 
the eyes of the parents and children were | 
vacantly fixed upon the glowing embers, and | 
eloomy thoughts brooded in the minds of} 
every one of them. 

There had been much sickness among} 
them, and to pay the doctor's bill, on the} 
back of all their other urgent demands, they 
had to dispose of their best carpet and | 





daily calling in to see them, they were 
compelled to keep up appearances as well as 
they sould, 

Mrs. Wilson, the mason’s wife, paid them 
a visit. She was ushered into the kitchen. 
‘Please excuse our bringing you into the 
kitchen, Mrs. Wilson,’ said Mrs. Wesley.— 
‘ Half the time we live in it, it is so comfort- 
able after our coffee. And then the buck- 
wheat cakes are best just off the griddle, and 
somehow or other we stay here most of the 
day.’ 

‘Oh ta! certainly,” added the guest, 
‘comfort is all we want here. Now to be 
sure my husband is getting rich and owns 
the house we live in, and also the next door 
below, which he has just built himself, but 
still [ like to be saving as well as yourself. 
The other day Mr. Wilson brought me a 
carpet and looking-glass, which he had just 
| bought, and [declared it looked so much like 
yours, that I could almost have sworn it was. 
But | was certain that if yours had been 
stolen, I should have heard of it, for I am # 
great gossip, you know, and am informed of 
all the wonderful things that happen near us,’ 
|Poor Mrs. Wesley dropped her eyes a 
moment, and could scarcely refrain from 


looking-glass, and retrench all superfluities || weeping, on hearing that her carpet and 


of dress and food, Butter they dispensed} 


with, and meat was taken but on Sundays, |) 
when "homas came home to visit them.—|| 


They limited their accommodations for the | 
warmth and the comfort of a fireside to the 
kitchen, where they must consume some fuel | 
to cook their frugal repasts. The daughters, | 
there were four of them,—seldom went 


' ; ev ! 
abroad, because then they were obliged +o 





looking-glass (for doubtless they were the 
same) had come into the possession of Mrs. 
|Wilson. She dared not hint at her troubles 
to Mrs. Wilson, for that would speedily bring 
‘their intimacy to a termination. When we 
‘most require friends, we are sure to lose 
|them. Prosperity attracts hundreds to bask 
jin its sunshine, and the storm of adversity 
disperses thes all. 
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After Mrs. Wilson’s departure, Lucy in- 
formed her mother of the task she had 
undertaken. She labored at it in the intervals 
between her other calls, which were frequent, 
and during the first day thus made consider- 
able progress. She sat up as late that night 
as a lightgvas permitted to burn, for even oil 
became am important item in their present 
narrow and straightened circumstances. 

The next day a note arrived from the 
attorney, Mr. Brief, communicating the in- 
formation that the trial would come on in ten 
days, and that the witnesses must be subpa- 
naed. The epistle concluded with, * You 
must furnish me with twenty dollars to 
prepare for battle, and employ an additional 
counsel, as you told me you wished to do.’ | 

* Mother, we must raise the sum,’ said Mr. 
Wesley. 

* My dear husband,’ she replied, * how can 
it possibly be achieved? Call on Mr. Brief 
and tell him there is no use in continuing the 
cause, ws Mr. G. has failed.’ 

* Never!’ was the firm exclamation she 
received in answer to her expostulations.— 
*I will sell my new great-cuoat at a sacrifice 
to get some money.’ 

* No, no, dear father,’ cried the girls, all 
together, ‘take our shawls and ear-rings. 
You are exposed to cold winds, and you are 
very liable to the asthma, and suppose you 
should be laid up. We would ail starve 
together. We do not cure to go out. You 
shall not part with your great-coat, dear 
father,’ and they all clung around his neck 
and kissed away the tears which trickled 
down his cheeks, as he put his arms about 
them and folded them to his bosom. Oh! 
what is life, human life! Look at this inter- 
esting family in such distress, so nobly 
struggling against the hard fate which Provi- 
dence in his inscrutable decrees had chosen 
to inflict upon them. 

The shawls and rings were soon brought 
from the drawers in the girls’ bedroom and 
deposited upon the father’s knee. He rushed 
out and stepping into a corner grocery, half 
drowned his almost maddened senses in a 
deep draught of brandy, then proceeded to! 
the pawnbroker’s. As he reluctantly placed | 
the articles so much cherished by his family | 
on the counter, and received tweaty dollars. 
for his lawyer in exchange, he felt as if for) 
the honor of his house he was ruining his! 
wife, children and himself. The legal fees | 
were paid, the cause came on, the judge 
fancied some technical want of form in the 
plaintiff's proceedings, and hapless Mr, Wes- 
ley was nonsuited. Then he was to be under | 
the necessity of paying seventy dollars costs, 
commencing a new suit waiting several | 
months more for judgment, (and how could 
he do all this ?) or permit his child’s name | 
to be tarnished. Need I add that the father 
drank himself to death, the mother and! 


. | 
daughters became heart broken and did not! 





lons survive him, and Thomas was left to! 


encounter the taunts of an unfeeling world, | for the guarded bustle of preparation 


}coil whene’er it lists them !’ 
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Our readers will not have forgotten the thrilling * Pas- 
sages from the Life of Mary Stuart,’ which we extracted 
some weeks since, from the Ameriean Monthly Magazine. 
The following chapter is continued from the same powerful 
pen, and sketching with fearful vividness and fidelity, 
another page in the great volume of history, will be found 
not inferior in interest : 


The Quecn’s Remorse. 
Guilty! guilty! 

I shall despair—There is no creature loves me: 

And, if I die, no soul will pity me.— 

Nay wherefore should they ? Since that I myself 

Find in myself no mercy to myself. 

Kine Ricwarp Ii]. 

Tue twelfth hour of night had already been 
announced from half the steeples of England’s 
metropolis, and the echoes of its last stroke 
lingered, in mournful cadeuces, among the 
vaulted aisles of Westminister, It was not 
ithen, as now, the season of festivity, the high- 
tides of the banquet and the ball, that witching 
time of night. No din of carriages, or glare of 
torches, disturbed the sober silence of the 
streets, illuminated only by the waning light 
of an uncertain moon; no music streamed 
upon the night-wind, from the latticed case- 
ments of the great, who were contented, in 
the days of their Lion Queen, to portion out 
their hours for toil or merriment, for action 
or repose, according to the ministration of 
those great lights, which rule the heavens 
with an indifferent and impartial sway, and 
register his brief career of moments, to the 
peer as to the peasant, by one unvarying 
standard, A solitary lamp burned dim and 
icheerlessly, before a low-browed portal in 
St. Stephen's ; and a solitary warder, in the 
rich garb still preserved by the yeomen of the 
iguard, walked to and fro, with almost noise- 
less steps, his corslet and the broad head of 
his shouldered partisan, flashing momentarily 
jout from the shadows of the arch, as he 
passed and repassed beneath the light, which 
indicated the royal residence, cistinguished 
by no prouwder” decorations ef her helvre 
whose wrath the mightiest of Europe’s sover- 
eigns shuddered. A pile of the clumsy fire- 
arms then in use, stacked beneath the eye of 
the sentinel, and the dark outlines of several 
bulky figures, outstretched in slumber upon 
jthe pavement, seemed to prove that some 
}occurrences of late had called for more than 
jusual vigilance in the guarding of the palace, 
|The prolonged cry of the watcher, telling at 
each successive hour, that all was well, had 
scarcely passed his lips, before the distant 
tramp of a horse, and the challenge of a 
sentry, from the bridge, came heavily up the 
wind. For a moment, the yeoman listened 
with all hisgenses, then, as it became evident 
that the ridér was approaching, he stirred the 
nearest sleeper with the butt of his heavy 
|halbert. *Up, Gilbert! up man, and to your 
|tools, ere they be wanted, What though the 
learl’s proud head lie low, he hath friends and 
{autors enough in the city, I trow, to raise a 

















os 
The shunbers 
of the yeomen were exchanged, on the instant, 


4 and, 


and bring up his littl brother, who was|jbefore the horsemen, whose approach had 


happily ignorant except by report of the) 
disasters which had torn from him parents 
and sisters. 

Waart is the innate silence of a desert, o1 
what is the solitude of aruined city, compared 


with the living silence of a sick room, and i 


that sacred solitude of a sont that has taken i 
leave of the world, and is lingering on the |) 
cdye of the valley of the shadow of death 7 


caused so much excitement, drew bridle at 


the palace gate, a dozen bright sparks elim- 
jmering under the dark portal, like glow-worms 


beneath SOme bosky coppic Se. announced the 
readiness of as many leveled matchlocks, 

‘Stand, ho! the word—’ 

‘A post to ber Grace of England’—wa: 
the irregular reply, as the rider, lia: tily throw- 
ng hinnself from off his jaded 
ulvanced tuwards thie 1 


hackney 
yt Ollah, 


ee an ee ee A RET 








* Stand there !—I say—no nearer on your 
life! Shoot, Gilbert, shoot, an he stir but a 
hand-breadth!’ 

‘Tush! friend delay me not,’—replied the 
intruder, halting however, as he was required 
to do—* My haste is urgent, and that which 
I bear with me passeth ceremony. A letter 
to the Queen! On your beads be it if I meet 
impediment. See that ye pass it to her grace 
forthwith,’ 

‘ A letter—ha!—there may be some device 
in this—yet pass it hitherward.” A broad 
parchment, secured by a fold of floss silk, 
with its deeply sealed wax attached, was 
placed in his hand. A light was obtained 
from the hatch of a caliver, and the super- 
scription, evidently too important for delay, 
hurried the guards to action. * The Earl of 
Nottingham,’—it ran—* to his most high and 
sovereign lady, Elizabeth of England. For 
life! for life! for life!—Ride, and run, haste, 
haste, post-haste, till this be delivered.’ 

The chamberlain, so great was considered 
the urgency of the matter, was summoned 
from his pillow, and he with no small trepi- 
dation, proceeded at once to the apartment 
of Elizabeth. His hesitating tap at the door 
of the anti-chamber,—occupied by the ladies 
whose duty it was to watch the person of their 
imperious mistress by night,—failed indeed 
to excite the attention of the sleeping maidens, 
but caught at once the ear of the extraordi- 
nary woman whom they served, * Without 
there !'—she cried in a clear unbroken tone, 
although full sixty winters had passed over 
her head. 

‘Hunsdon! so please your grace, with a 
a despatch of import from the Earl of Not- 
tingham!’ 

‘God’s death! ye lazy wenches! hear ye 
not that man without, that I must cleave my 
throat in clamoring ? Up, bussies up, or by 
the soul of my father, ye shall sleep for ever.’ 
The frightened girls sprang, from their couches 
at the raised voice of the angry queen, like 
a covey of patridges at the yelp of the springer, 
and for a moment all was confusion. * What 
now, ye fools,’—she cried again in harsh and 
excited accents, that reached the ears of the 
Earl without,—* Hear ye not that my cham- 
berlain awaits an audience ?—Fling yonder 
robe of velvet o’er our person, and rid us of 
this night gear—So!—the mirror now! my 
ruff and curch! and now—admit him!’ 

‘Admit him!—An it lists your grace, it 
|were scarce seemingly in ladies to appear 
‘thus disarrayed,’ 
| ‘Heard ye—or heard ye not!—I say admit 
‘him! Think ye, old Ilunsdon cares to look 
upon such trumpery as ye, or must I wait 
‘upon my wenches pleasure? ’Sdeath but ye 
| grow malapert 
| The old queen had not yet ceased, before 
lithe door was opened: and, although the 
ladies had taken the precaution of extinguish- 
ling the light, and seeking such concealment 
‘as the angles of the chamber afforded, the 
sturdy old earl—who, notwithstanding the 
\queen’s assertion, had as quick an eye for 
jbeauty, as many a younger gallant—could 
leasily discover that the modesty, which had 
|demurred to the admission of a man, was not 
/by any means uncalled for or over squeamish. 
| Had he been, however, much more inclined 
ito linger by the way, than his old fashioned 
}courtesy permitted, he would have been a 
it 
| 











ibold mau to delay, for twice ere he could 





.|}cross the floor to her chamber, did his name 
Nreach his cars im the impaticnt accents of 








we ow & 
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Elizabeth. * Hunsdon! I say—Hunsdon! 
*sdeath, art thou crippled, man ?” 

‘So! give us the letter—there! Pause 
not for thy knee, man; give us the letter !’ 
and tearing the frail band, by which it was | 
secured, asunder, she was for a moment, 
entirely engrossed, as it would seem, in its 
contents. Her countenance waxed paler 
and paler as she read, and the shadows of an | 
autumn morning flit not more changefully | 
across the landscape, as cloud after cloud is 
driven over the sun’s disk, than did the 
varying expressions of anxiety, doubt, and 
sorrow, chase one another from the speaking 
lineaments of Elizabeth. 

‘Hah !’ she exclaimed after along pause— 
‘ This must be looked to—see that our barge 
be manned forthwith, and tarry not for aught 
of state, or ceremony. Thyself will go with 
us, and stop not thou to don thy newest 
fashioned doublet; this is no matter that 
brooks ruffling !—’Sdeath man ‘tis life or 
death ! and now begone, Sir! we lack our 
tirewoman’s service !’ 

An hour had not elapsed, before a barge, 
easily distinguished as one belonging to the 
royal household, by its decorations, and the 
garb of the rowers, shot through a side arch 
of Westminister bridge, and passed rapidly 
under sail and oar, down the swift current of 
the river, now almost at ebb tide. It was 
not, however, the barge of state, in which, 
the progresses of the sovereign were usually 
made; nor was it followed by the long train 
of vessels freighted with ladies of the court, 
guards, and musicians, which were wont to 
follow in its wake. In the stern sheets sat 
two persons; a man advanced in years,— 
and remarkable for an air of nobility, which 
could not be disguised even by the thick 
boat-cloak he had wrapped about him, as 
much perhaps to afford protection against the 
eyes of the inquisitive, as against the dense 
mists of the Thames,—and a lady, whose tall 
person was folded in wrappings so voluminous, 
as to defy the closest scrutiny. Ata short 
distance in the rear, another boat came 
sweeping along, in the crew and passengers 
of which it would have required a penetrating 
glance to discover a dozen or two of the 
yeomen of the guard, in the undress liveries 
of gray and black, without either badge or 
cognizance, and their carbines concealed 
beneath a pile of cloaks. It was Elizabeth 
herself, who in compliance with the mysteri- 
ous despatch she had so lately received, was 
braving the cold damps of the river, at an 
hour so unusual, and in a guise so far short 
of her accustomed state. 

The royal barge was darting with a speed 
that increased at every instant, before the 
esplanades and frowning artillery of the 
Tower; the short waves were squabbling and | 
splashing, beneath the dark jaws and lowered | 
portcullis of the traitor’s gate, the fatal passage | 
through which so many of the best and| 
bravest of England’s nobility had entered, | 
never to return. 

Brief as was the moment of their transit in| 
front of that sad portal, Hunsdon had yet! 
time to mark the terrible expression of misery, 
almost of despair, that gleamed across the 
features of the queen. She spoke not, bet 
she wrung her hands with a sigh, that uttered 








volumes of repentance and regret, too late to| 


be availing 


who felt his heart yearn at the sorrows of ; 
mistress, whom he loved no less than he 


the painful sigh were extorted from that 
masculine bosom, only by the extremity of 
anguish. She had not looked upon that ‘den 
drunk with the blood of princes,’ since 
it had been glutted with its last, noblest victim. 
Essex, the princely, the valiant, the generous, 
and the noble—Essex, the favorite of the 
people, the admired of men, the idol, the 
cherished idol, of Elizabeth, had gone, a few 
short moons before, through that abhorred 
gateway—had gone to die, had died by her 
unwilling mandate. Bitter and long had been 
the struggle between her wounded pride, and 
her sincere affection: between her love for 
the man, and her wrath against the rebel ; 
thrice had she signed the fatal warrant, and 
as often consigned it to the flames ; and 
when at length her indignation prevailed, and 
she fixed her name to the fell scroll, which 
once executed she never smiled again, that 
indignation was excited not so much by the 
violence of his proceedings against her crown, 
as by his obstinate delay in claiming pity 
and pardon from an offended but indulgent 
mistress. 

Onward! onward they went. The barge 
was at her moorings by the water-gate of 
Nottingham house, and the queen had made 
her way unannounced and almost unattended, 
to the sick chamber of the aged countess. 
The sick woman had been for weeks wasting 
away beneath a slow and painful malady ; her 


as I do! Laugh, I say, Elizabeth of England, 
laugh now, or never laugh again.’ 
For a moment the spirit of the queen, 
manly and strong as it was, beyond perhaps 
all precedent, was fairly overcome, and cowed, 
by the fierce intensity of the dying woman's 
manner, Not long, however, could that 
proud soul quail to any created thing. 
‘’Fore God, woman'—she cried—‘ thou 
art bewitched, or desperately wicked! What 
in the fiend’s name mean ye ?” 
‘In the fiend’s name truly—for he alone 
inspired me !—look here—and then—pardon 
me, Elizabeth of England, in God’s name, 
pardon me.’ 
As she spoke, she held aloft, in her thin 
and bird-like fingers, a massive ring of gold, 
from which a sapphire of rare price gleamed 
brilliantly, casting a bright dancing speck 
of blue reflection upon her hollow ghastly 
features. * Know you’—she screamed— 
‘this token ?? 
‘Where got you it, woman? Speak I say, 
speak! or ]curse you! Where got you that 
same token?’ The proud queen shook and 
shuddered as she spoke, like one in an 
ague fit. 
‘ Essex !"—sighed the dying countess 
through her set teeth—* the murthered Essex !’ 
‘ Murthered! God’s death thou liest ! He 
was a traitor—done to death—Oh God! Oh 
God—I know not what I say !’"—and a big 





strength had failed her, and, for days, her 
end had been almost daily é¢xpected, Still, 
with that strange and unnatural tenacity,— 
through which the dying sometimes cling to 
earth, even after every rational hope of a day’s 
prolonged existence has been extinguished— 
she had hovered as it were on the confines 
of life and death, the vital flame flickering like 
that of a lamp,—whose aliment has long since 
been exhausted,—fitfully playing about the 
wick, which can no longer support it. Her 
reason, which had been .prrtially obscured 
during the latter period of ber malady, had 
been restored to its full vigor, on the preced- 
ing evening ; but the only fruit of its restora- 
tion was the utmost anguish of mental 
suffering and conscientious remorse. From 
the moment when the messenger, whose 
arrival we have already witnessed, had been 
despatched on his nocturnal mission, she had 
passed the time in fearful struggles with the 
last foe, wrestling as it were bodily with the 
dark angel ; now pleading with the Almighty, 
and abjuring him, by her sufferings, and by 
her very sins, to spare her yet a little while ; 
now shrieking out the name of Elizabeth, 
calling her, as she valued her soul’s salvation, 
to make no long tarrying. In the opinion of 
the leeches, who watched around her pillow, 
and of the terrified preacher, who communed 
with his own heart and was still, her life 
was kept up only by this fierce and feverish 
excitement. 

At a glance she recognized the queen, 
before another eye had marked her entrance. 
‘Hah!’ she groaned in deep sepulchral tones 
—' She is come, before whose coming my 
guilty soul had not power to pass away ' She 
is come, to witness the damnation of ay 
inmortal spirit! To hear a tale of sin and 


tear-drop, the first in many a year, the first 
perhaps that ever Lad bedewed that iron cheek, 
islid slowly down the face of Elizabeth, and 
fell heavily on the brow of the glaring sufferer, 
who still held the ring aloft, her hand clasped 
close in attitude of supplication. * Speak’— 
‘she said again in milder accents— speak, 
|Nottingham, what of—of Essex ?’ 

‘That ring he gave to me to bear to thy 
i\foot stool, and to pray a gracious mistress’ 
favor to an erring, but a grateful, servant,’ 

‘And thou---woman---thou'=--absoluately 
shricked the Queen. 

—‘ Gave it not to thee—that Essex might 
die, not live’—was the steady reply —*t Pardon 
me before I die—pardon me, as God shall 
pardon thee |’ 

‘God shall not pardon me—woman— 
neither do I pardon thee! He—an he will— 
jmay pardon thee—but that will 1 do never! 
never! By the life of the Eternal, never !’ 
and in the overpowering fury and agitation of 
the moment, she seized the dying sinner with 
an iron grip, and shook her in the bed, till 
ithe ponderous fabric creaked and quivered, 
Not another word, not another sob passed 
the lips of the old countess—her frame was 
‘shaken by a mighter hand than that of the 
indignant Queen ; a deep, barsh rattle came 
‘from her chest, she raised one skinny arm 
aloft, and after the jaw had dropped, and the 
| glaring eyeball fixed, that wretched limb stood 
jerect, appealing, as it were, from a mortal, 
;to an immortal judge. 
| ‘The paroxysm was over. Speechless, and 
jall but motionless, the miserable queen was 
'borne by her attendants to the barge; the 
ltide had shifted, and was still in their favor, 
lthoueh their course was altered, On their 
lreturn, they passed the triumphant fleet 














tsorrow, that has no parallel! Hear my 
jwords, O queen, hear my words now—and 


| 
you laugh again ! 





revered her, knew that the mute gesture, and 





of Cavendish, bearing the mightiest sovereign 
of the world, the envied of all the earth, a 


lanch—laueh if you can—for by*Him whol| wretched, feeble, heart-broken woman, gro- 


5 


e; and the stern old chamberlain, || made us both, and is now dealing with me veling, like a crushed worm, beneath the 
according to my merits, never! never shall|j bitterest. of human pangs, the azOnies of 
Hereafter you shall groan, 


\ self-created and self-merited misery. A few 


lund weep, and tremble, and curse yourself{||hours found her outstretched upon the floor 
a d 
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of her chamber, giving way to anguish 
uncontrolled and uncontrollable. Refusing 
the earnest prayers of her women, and of her 
physicians, to suffer herself to be disrobed, 
and to recline upon her bed ;—feeding on tears 
and groans alone ;—uttering no sound but 
the name of Essex, in one plaintive, and oft- 
repeated ery ;—mocking at all consolation : 
acknowledging no comforter except despair ; 
—ten long days and nights, she lingered thus 
a thousand times more intolerable than those 
which she had inflicted on her Scottish rival ; 
and, when, at length, the council of the state 
assembled, in her last moments, around the 
death bed of a sovereign truly, and not 
metaphorically, lying in dust and ashes,— 
she named to them as her successor in the 
kingdom, the son of that same rival. Who 
shall say that the death of Mary Stuart went 
unavenged ? 


PRIZE EBSSAY. 


From the Boston Pearl. 


Periodical Patronage. 
BY GEO. W. LIGHT. 





I nave this moment received a two dollar 
note for a year’s subscription to one of my 
periodicals—the first subscription money I 
ave received for a little age, of no small 
amount, which as truly belonged to me some 
six years ago, more or less, as ever a note 
of Mr. Biddle’s did to our worthy President. 
Therefore I am in a little better mood for 
writing this sermon than I thought of being 
when I sat down. 

A large number of the patrons of the 
periodical literature of this country are among 
the best men of the community: I mean, 
too, periodically speaking—notwithstanding a 


laxity in canceling subscription accounts is ‘stamp prove the greatest enemies to many a 
one of the great besetting sins of the land.|/printer’s success. He confides in their 
hey are none of your men that || general good reputation—lays out his plans 
subscribe to patronize merely—and therefore! with referensS te jit—and goes on in ‘the 
either are dumbfounded or run mad at your || execution of thei with as little fear of famine 


They pay. 


want of gratitude in sending a bill for a work 
they simply wished to see flourish, and on 
that account alone were willing to lend the 
influence of their names to. They don’t need 
to have it proved to them that a printer isa man 
of flesh and bones like themselves,—though 
that’s not always the case,—and is sus- 
taiped, whenever he happens to be sustained, 










‘their intelligence and right appreciation of 
‘the importance of the periodical press, than 
by their honor and general uprightness, even 
in those minor concerns of life where self- 
interest or reputation is ever so little at stake. 
By these men, and by them alone—and it is 
no mean encomium upon their characters— 
is the periodical press of the country sup- 
ported as well as it is. All other self-named 
patrons not only obstruct the operation of 
this great intellectual engine of the age, but 
are the occasion of embarrassment and 
blasted prospects among an intelligent and 
industrious class of men, which if shown to 
their view would make men of no more 
moral purity than themselves even tremble to 
contemplate. 

But I may be considered a little too severe, 
without some qualification, upon a certain 
class of the community which needs to be 
noticed apart from others of the non-paying 
or pay-any-time subscribers to periodicals. 
This is a class of men who have honor and 
moral principle, and who exhibit them in 
|most of the relations of life—but w ho, never- 
itheless, are so influenced by the too general 
lopposition to an editor’s breathing through 
ithe usual preliminary means, that they care 
jlittle about giving him his due in time to keep 
‘him out of the limbos, and are indifierent at 
|least whether he hears from them at all, 





guish. Able and sensible men are constantly 
either going out or keeping out of stich, in 
the general, ill-recompensed employment. 

As regards that class of subscribers who 
never mean to pay for a periodical, I shall 
say but little about them. Every publisher 
at the present day is as much to blame for 
opening an account with aman whom neither 
he nor his agent knows any thing about, as 
the man who trusts him for any other article 
of trade. There must be a reform in the 
pecuniary system upon which most period- 
icals are conducted as well as among their 
subscribers, 

Ofanotherrather numerous class of patrons 
to periodicals—namely, the ladies—I will say 
a word. Respecting them—and I need not 
say they are the last individuals that should 
be insulted Ly flattery—I have the pleasure 
of being able to testify favorably. They 
belong, so far as my knowledge extends, as 
a body—I mean those who are intelligent 
enough to want a periodical—to the class 
first alluded to,—who pay: sufficient proof 
to a printer, bachelor or no bachelor, with no 
matrimonial arguments in addition, that they 
are the best gift of heaven, whether first or 
last in the order of creation—a matter he 
cares little about if he but finds them enrolled 
on his list of patrons. The excellent con- 
ductor of the Ladies’ Magazine can tell me 





except by way of clamorous communications 





jmen mean no great harm. They would 
dislike as much to see a poor fellow of an| 
‘editor starving to death as any body else.— 
||‘ But a five dollar bill—what’s that ?>—a sum 
‘like this will make no great difference, sent 


if I am mistaken on this point. I trust not. 


this essay the general subject of the press. 
Every body feels its influence and acknowl- 
edges its importance. Especially in the form 
of the periodical publications of the day, it 
must be considered as the most powerful 


‘because the ‘ paper doesn’t come.’ These | It is not necessary to discuss at large in 
} 


‘one time or another, or not at all. Let him | engine of this broad republic for the promotion 


l! wait my convenience!’ Individuals of this 


| - . e« o 
peo his eyes as any good citizen who is 


willing to work hard and maintain a good 
leonscience. I need not detail the whole 
story. Atthe end of the year he has received 
jabout half the amount of his expenses.— 
| About double what he owes is due him, with 
‘half a dollar on each subscription besides— 
which he may whistle for with the principal 





by the same system of sustenance with all |)amount—because not paid within the year. 
other men :—nor that a man is less likely to || No paper, perhaps, is to stop till all arrearages 
run into bankruptcy when hardly any body | are paid up—though few moons pass before 
pays him for working at the press, than an/jit has to stop, from the fact that the type 
individual most of whose debtors prove to be || founder, paper maker, et cetera, are too wise 
bad pay in any other departinent of business. | to support the establishment a great while for 
When they buy a journal of a man—reccive ||the public merely to subscribe. Inv some 
it, read it, have their happiness increased and || three years he receives possibly a quarter 
are made more intelligent and better by it—|! part of the sum due bim :—and if he isn’t in 
they think it is the part of a man to let it be| jail, poor fellow, it is because he was not fool 
seen that they have some understanding of || enough to continue to work for nothing and 
the means by which an editor as well as || find himself, and has sought some less specu- 
any body else is obliged to live, and without ||lative employment. I hazard nothing in 
which a man can no better write for their) saying that a large number of respectabie 


of good or of evil. ‘Take it from the land— 
imperfect and ill-supported as it is—and you 
blot out the great intellectual sun of the 
nation. Through the Reviews, the Magazines 
and the Newspapers of the day, it collects the 
scattered beams of knowledge from the 
farthest regions of religion and philosophy, 
and spreads them far and wide over the hills 
and vallies of the land, enlightening, ennobling 
and gladdening all—even the most humble of 
our citizens—who come within the pale of its 
influence. 

Yet it is with a poor grace that the people 
of this country boast of the freedom of the 
press, while it meets with such comparatively 
meager support from the majority of its 
votaries. The future cultivation and elevation 
of our literature, science, arts and politics, 
must depend upon that popular portion of 
mankind—the people. Leta pure and exalted 
standard of the press in the periodical form 
be encouraged by them, and call forth their 
united support, and such a standard will soon 
be raised, and it will stand as long as the 
banner of freedom shall wave above the 
mountain tops and over the blue rivers of the 
land of our fathers. 

And why should not the press call forth 





edification than he can perform the labor that) citizens are every year driven towards bank- 
promotes their own ewolument. They pay, |/ruptey in this country, mainly through indi- 
too, in season. They don't wait till the!! viduals counted eood men in all other respects 
printer is dead, or is obliged to run away to! not paying promptly, or at all, their suhscrip- 
get rid of the constable—or till he has used) tions to periodicals. The misery, and vic 

up more paper than the amount of subscription! it may be, created annually by this. which. 
in writing polite, imploring and perhaps to! should seriously be considered one of ou 

them insulting duns, ‘They learn the terms, | erying national sins, can hardly be caleulated 

buy their intellectual goods, and then like} Does not this subject demand the si stuns 
any other gentlemen hand over the cash.— || consideration of the good people of America? 
These men—as the facts above stated abund-| Tn the way which hus been described. are our 


a 
| 





this encouragement and this support? Is it 
not the most influential and powerful agent 
among mankind ? Is it not far more exten- 
sively so in the periodicel than in any other 
form of its action? Does not this country 
present at least as ample and important a field 
for its operation as any other nation on the 
julobe? Then why should it not—as it does 
in some other countries so far as its freedom 
is allowed—call forth and embody the talents 
‘and opinions of the best and the ablest men 


antly prove—are no less distinguished by 'literature, science and arts suffered to lan-|| of our republic ? 
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The press—the medium through which the 
religion, the liberty, the honor and happiness 
of the nations are secured and preserved— 
unworthy of support! Allow to every de- 
partment of life its due weight of importance : 
but let not the glory of the land, the only 
oaeeere of the people, the only hope of the 
world, call forth the disrespect and the 
ingratitude of those who are enlightened and 
warmed and invigorated by its heaven-like 
agency. The light of the press is like the 
light of the sun. Its voice is like the sound 
of many waters. Its results are like the 
rising into existence of a new creation. 
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From the American Magazine. 
Kosciusko. 
THE HERO OF POLAND. 


Like that of Washington and La Fayette, 
the name of Kosciusko is familiar and dear 
to Americans. His noble efforts for our 
independence are recorded in the history of 
the Revolution. To recapitulate and dwell 
upon them here, would be a pleasure; but 
the design of the Ainecrican Magazine will not 
permit us to furnish more than an engraving. 
and brief memoir of that illustrious patriot. 
Containing some particulars which, we believe 
are not generally known, our sketch will not 
fail to interest the reader. 

Thaddeus Kosciusko was born on the 12th 
of February, 1746, at the chateau of Sien- 
niewicze. Of a noble, though not very 
illustrious family, he was early initiated in the 
science of war, at the military school of 
Warsaw. In his youth, his affections were 
engaged to the daughter of the Marshal of 
Lithuania; but, crossed in his love, he saw 
her married to another, Prince Lubomirski. 
He then went to France, and on his return ap- 
plied to Stanislaus for a military appointment; 
but was refused, because he wasa favorite of 
Adam Czartoryski, whom Stanislaus hated, 
Kosciusko sought to dispel his disappointment 
in the labors of amartial life. The American 
Colonies were, at that time throwing off the 
yoke of their unnatural mother country: their 
catise was that of justice and liberty, and one 
dear to the heart of a young, proud-spirited 
Pole. He was cordially welcomed in the 
New World, and served in the ranks of Gates 
and Washington ;—and was appointed aid- 
de-camp to the latter great General. When 
the glorious struggle of ‘the Rebels’ was 
crowned with success, he returned to his 
ewn native land, where he found an equally 
glorious field for his exertions. He held the 
rank of Major General under Joseph Ponia- 
towyski, in the campaign of 1792, to which 
office he had been raised by the diet, and gave 
ample earnest of what he might have accom- 
plished, had not his ardor been checked by 
the King’s irresolution, 

When the sword of insurrection was drawn 
at Cracow, in 1794, the garrison and all the 
troops proclaimed him Generalissimo ; they 
took an oath of allegiance to him, and by deed} 
appointed him Dictator, in imitation of the) 
Roman custom, on emergent occasions.—| 
His power was absolute. He had the com-| 
mand of all the armies, and the regulation of| 
all affairs, political and civil. 








| 


ist of April he left Cracow at the head of 
4000 men, armed mostly with scythes, and, 
on the 4th of the same month, encountered 
a body of Russians, more than thrice his own 
number, near the village of Raclawice. The 
battle lasted for five hours, and victory 
declared for the brave Poles; 3000 Russians 
being killed on the spot. This success 
confirmed the wavering patriots, and accel- 
erated the developement of the insurrection 
throughout the kingdom. Wilna and other 
cities threw off the yoke. ‘The patriots, 
however, suffered a defeat near Chelm, and 
Cracow soon after fell into the hands of the 
enemy. By this time the Russians and their 
allies began to approach Warsaw. Three 
leagues from that city, at Praca-Wola, Kosci- 
usko was encamped. It was here, that one 
of his brothers in arms found him sleeping 
on straw. The picture he draws of this 
extraordinary individual in his camp, is an 
interesting view of the hero who upheld the 
fate of Poland. ‘ We passed,’ says Count 
Oginski, ‘ from Kosciusko’s tent to a table 
under some trees. The frugal repast made 
here with adozen guests will never be effaced 
from my memory. The presence of this 
great man, who had excited the admiration of 
all Europe; who was the terror of his 
enemies, and the idol of the nation; who, 
raised to the rank of Generalissimo, had no 
ambition but to serve his country and to fight 
for it; who always observed an unassuming, 
affable and mild demeanor ; who never wore 
any distinguishing mark of the supreme 
authority with which he was invested; who 
was contented with a suit of coarse gray cloth, 
and his table was as plainly furnished as that 
of a subaltern officer; could not fail to 
awaken in me every sentiment of esteem, 
admiration, and veneration, which I have 
sincerely felt for him at every period of 
my life.’ 

The enemy continued to advance towards 
Warsaw, but the city resisted #il their attacks. 
At length, Wilna yielded to the soldiers of 
Catharine, and the rest of the province soon 
shared the same fate. On the 10th of October 
Kosciusko fell upon Fersen. The battle was 
bloody, and fatal to the Patriots. Victory 
was wavering, and the expected reinforcement 
not appearing, Kosciusko, at the head of his 
principal officers, made a furious charge, and 
plunged into the midst of the Russians. He 
fell, covered with wounds, and all his com- 
panions were killed or taken captive. The 
General lay senseless among the slain; at 
length he was recognized, notwithstanding 
the plainness of his uniform, and was found 
still breathing. His name now commanded 
respect, even from the barbarous Cossacks, 
some of whom were about to plunder him. 
They instantly formed a litter with their 
lances, and conveyed him to the Comimander- 
in-Chief, who ordered his wounds to be 
dressed, and treated him with the consid- 
eration he deserved. As soon as he was able 
to travel, he was conducted to Petersburg, 
where Catherine condemned this high-minded 
patriot to end his days in prison. The news 
of his captivity spread like lightning to Warsaw. 
Every one received it as the announcement 
of the country’s fall. ‘It may appear 
incredible,’ says Oginski, ‘ but I can attest 
what I have beheld and what a number of 


confidence so fully and unscrupulously repo-|| invalids were seized with burning fevers; 
sed by a nation, in a single individual—never|| some fell into fits of madness, which never 
were expectations better grounded. On the/jleft:them; aud men and women were seen 


in the streets, wringing their hands, beating 
their heads against the walls, and exclaiming 
in despair, ** Kosciusko is no more; the 
country is lost!” In fact, the Poles seemed 
paralyzed by this blow. Warsaw capitulated 
in a short time after; and the soldiers and 
generals of the revolution were either killed 
or dispersed—immured in the prisons of 
Petersburg, or sent to Siberia. 

The death of Catharine, on the 17th of 
November, 1796, delivered the Poles from 
a detestable tyrant. Her successor, the 
Emperor Paul, commenced a new era in 
Russian history, that of clemency. His 
behavior to Kosciusko was, almost heroic, 
He visited him in prison, embraced him 
warmly, and told him he was free. Paul also 
proposed to present him with a high military 
post; this was declined. He then gave him 
1500 serfs and 12,00 roubles, as a testimony 
of regard. But Kosciusko, determined to go 
to America, returned these presents. He 
then proceeded, by way of England, to the 
New World, when, having spent some time 
with his old comrades in arms, he went to 
Paris and settled near Fontainbleau. 

It was in 1798 that he touched at England 
on his passage to America. Dr. Warner, 
who saw him at the house of the consul at 
Bristol, says, ‘ I never contemplated a more 
interesting human figure than Kosciusko, 
stretched on his couch. His wounds were 
still unhealed, and he was unable to sit 
upright. He appeared to be a small man, 
spare and delicate. A black silk bandage 
crossed his fair and high, but somewhat 
wrinkled forehead, Beneath it, his dark 
eagle eye sent forth a flame of light, that 
indicated the steady flame of patriotism which 
still burned within his soul, unquenched by 
disaster and wounds, weakness, poverty, and 
exile. Contrasted with its brightness was 
the paleness of his countenance, and the wan 
cast of every feature. He spoke tolerable. 
English, though in a low and feeble tone , but 
his conversation, replete with fine sense, 
lively remark, and sagacious answers, evinced 
a noble understanding and a c“ltivated mind. 
On rising to depart, I offered him my hand ; 
he took it. My eyes filled with tears; and 
he gave ita warm grasp. I muttered some- 
thing about * brighter prospects and happier 
days!’ He faintly smiled, and said, * Ah! 
sir, he who devotes himself for his country 
must not look for his reward on this side of 
the grave.’ 

When, in 1806, Napoleon felt what powerful 
allies the Poles, fighting for liberty, would be 
against Russia and Prussia, he used many 
arts to engage them in his cause. There 
was one man then living, near Fontainbleau, 
whose name alone would have raised the 
whole population of Poland—-Kosciusko, 
Buonaparte made him the most pressing 
invitations to share in the campaign, again 
and again, to address his fellow countrymen, 
and call upon the Polish nation to embrace 
the present opportunity of regaining their 
liberty. But Kosciusko was not dazzled by 
the splendor of Napoleon’s career; and he 
divined that a military despot might be 
as treacherous as hereditary tyrants. He 
seemed, too, to share ina degree the feelings 
‘uf those who, being set free and mildly 








treated by Paul, imagined it would be an act 


Never was|| witnesses can certify with me, that many) of ingratitude to appear in arms against him. 


|| He never ceased however, to hold the welfare 
' 


of bis native land most dear to his heart. On 
| the 9th of April, 1814, after the allies had 
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entered Paris, he sent a letter to Alexander, 
in behalf of the Poles. The Emperor 
returned an autograph answer, promising that 
his wishes should be accomplished. He 
again wrote to Alexander on the 10th of June, 
1814, at Vienna, calling upon him to fulfil 
the promises he had made to him. To this 
no answer was given, and Kosciusko, certain 
that his apprehensions were well founded, on 
the 13th of June announced his intention to 
retire to Switzerland. This determination 
he soon put into execution, and went to 
reside at Solecure, where he ended his 
illustrious life, on the 16th of October, 1817. 

His corpse is deposited in the cathedral of 
Cracow, in the same chapel where Sobieski 
and Joseph Poniatowski had been laid before 
him; and on the summit of the artificial 
mountain, Bronislawa, national gratitude has 
erected a monument to his immortal memory. 
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Cemetery of Mount Auburn. 


Tax Universalist and Ladies’ Repository of the 6th ult. 
contains a view of the entrance to this repository of the 
dead, with a general description of its arrangement, and a 
lengthy extract from the address of Judge Story, at its 
dedication. The Address is an interesting production, 
and its perusal cannet but chasten and improve the feel- 
ings. We make the following extract: 

Anp we are met here to consecrate this 
spot, by these solemn ceremonies, to such a 
purpose. The Legislature of this Common- 
wealth, with a parental foreSight, has clothed 
the Horticultural Society with authority (if I 
may use its own language) to make a perpetual 
dedication of it, as a Rural Cemetery, or 
Burying-Ground, and to plant and embellish 
it with shrubbery, and flowers and trees, and 
walks, and other rural ornaments. And I 
stand here, by their order, and in behalf of 
this Society, to declare that, by these services, 
it is to be deemed, henceforth and forever, 
so dedicated.” Mount Auburn, in the noblest 
sense, belongs no longer to the living, but to 
the dead. It is a sacred—it is an eternal 
trust. It is consecrated ground. May it 
forever be inviolate ! 

What a multitude of thoughts crowd upon 
the mind in the contemplation of such a 
scene. How much of the future even in its 
far-distant reaches, rises before us, with all 
its persuasive realities. Take but one little 
narrow space of time, and how affecting are 
its associations! Within the flight of one 
half century, how many of the great, the good, 
aud the wise, will be gathered here! How 
many in the loveliness of infancy, the beauty 
of youth, the vigor of manhood, and the 
maturity of age, will lie down here, and dwell 
in the bosom of their mother earth! The 
rich and the poor, the gay and the wretched, 
the favorites of thousands, and the forsaken 
of the world, the stranger in his solitary 
grave, and the patriarch surrounded by the 
kindred of along lineage! How many will 
here bury their brightest hopes, or blasted 
expectations! How many bitter tears will 
be shed! How many agonizing sighs will 
here be heaved! How many trembling feet 
will cross the pathways, and, returning, leave 
behind them the dearest objects of their 








reverence or their love ! 

And if this were all, sad, indeed, and) 
funereal would be our thoughts; gloomy, || 
indeed, would be these shades, and desolate 
these prospects. 


But, thanks be to God, the evils, which he|) 


permits, have their attendant mercies, and 
are blessings in disguise. The bruised reed 
will not be laid utterly prostrate. The 
wounded heart will not always bleed. The 
voice of consolation will spring up in the 
midst of the silence of these regions of death. 
The mourner will revisit these shades with a 
secret, though melancholy pleasure. The 
hand of friendship will delight to cherish the 
flowers, and the shrubs, that fringe the lowly 
grave, or the sculptured monument. The 
earliest beams of the morning will play upon 
these summits with a refreshing cheerfulness ; 
and the lingering tints of evening hover on 
them with a tranquilizing glow. Spring will 
invite thither the footsteps of the young by 
its opening foliage; and autumn detain the 
contemplative by its latestbloom. 'The votary 
of learning and science will here learn to 
elevate his genius by the holiest studies. — 
The devout will here offer up the silent tribute 
of pity, or the prayer of gratitude. The 
rivalries of the world will here drop from the 
heart; the spirit of forgiveness will gather 
new impulses ; the selfishness of avarice will 
be checked; the restlessness of ambition will 
be rebuked; vanity will let fall its plumes ; 
and pride, as it sees ‘ what shadows we are, 
and what shadows we pursue,’ will acknowl- 
edge the value of virtue, as far, immeasurably 
far, beyond that of fame. 
jut that, which will be ever present, 
pervading these shades, like the noon-day sun, 
and shedding cheerfulness around, is the 
consciousness, the irrepressible conscious- 
ness, amidst all these lessons of human 
mortality, of the higher truth, that we are 
beings, not of time, but of eternity—* That 
this corruptible must put on incorruption, 
and this mortal must put on immortality’— 
That this is but the threshold, and starting- 
point of an existence, compared with whose 
duration, the ocean is but as a drop; nay, 
the whole creation an evanescent quantity. 
Let us bamsh, then, the thought, that this 
is to be the abode of a gloom, which will 
haunt the imagination by its terrors, or chill 
the heart by us solitude. Let us cultivate 
feelings and sentiments more worthy of our- 
selves, and more worthy of Christianity. — 
Here let us erect the memorials of our love, 
and our gratitude, and our glory. Here let 
the brave repose, who have died in the cause 
of their country. Here let the statesman 
rest, who has achieved the victorics of peace, 
not less renowned than war. Here let genius 
find a home, that has sung immortal strains, 
or has instructed with still diviner eloquence. 
Here let learning and science, the votaries 


of inventive art, and the teacher of the! 


philosophy of nature, come. Here let youth 
and beauty, blighted by premature decay, 
drop, like tender blossoms, into the virgm 


earth ; and here let age retire, ripened for the) 


harvest. Above all, let the benefactors of 
mankind, the good, the merciful, the meek, 
the pure in heart, be congregated ; for to 
them belongs an undying praise. And let us 
take comfort, nay, let us rejoice, that in 
future ages, long after we are gathered to the 
generations of other days, thousands of kind- 
ling hearts will here repeat the sublime 
declaration,—* Blessed are the dead, that die 
in the Lord, for they rest from their labors: 
and their works do follow them.’ 





Asronisuinc Dericiency.—A man once 


lic would pay a liberal price. He was soon 





| 
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} Wished to buy a good ’coon dog, for which| 








offered one, which the owner said was first 
rate—excellent. The price was paid, and on 
trial the purchaser found that the dog would 
neither hunt ’coons nor any thing else.— 
Returning to the seller, he accused him of 
deception. ‘ Why, aint he a good dog for 
*coons?’ said the seller. ‘* No, not wortha 
cent.” * Well, that beats all nature,’ said the 
seller, ‘I tried the ’tarnal critter for every 
thing else, and he would do no good, so I 
thought he must be good for ’coons.’ 





Peter Pindar. 


Tom Parxe once asserted in the presence 
of Peter that the minority, in all deliberative 
bodies, ought at all times, to govern the 
majority. Peter smiled, ‘You grant me, 
that the proportion of men of sense to the 
ignorant, is not more than twenty or at most 
thirty, to a hundred; consequently, the 
majority of mankind are prone toerror; and 
if we would act rightly, we ought to be guided 
by the sense of the minority. 

Peter who had listened with great seeming 
attention, now mildly replied, ‘1 will not say 
but your arguments are cogent, though not 
entirely convincing. As it is rather a subject 
out of my line, I will not attempt to argue 
the point, but merely hold the negative of 
your proposition and leave it to the good 
company which is right.’ * Agreed,’ said 
Paine, who saw himself surrounded by his 
admirers, ‘Well gentlemen,’ said Peter, 
with all the gravity of a Speaker of the House 
of Commons, * you that are of opinion that 
the minority, ought in all cases to govern 
the majority, please to rise in the affirmative.’ 
Paine immediately stood up himself, and as 
he had foreseen, the company all arose in his 
favor. ‘Then I rise in the negative cried 
Peter, ‘Iam the wise minority, who ought 
in all cases to govern your ignorant majority ; 
and consequently, upon your own principles, 
I carry the vote, let it be recorded,’ 

This unexpected manceuvre raised a hearty 
laugh. Paine retired from the presence of 
triumphant wit, mortified at being foiled by 
his own weapons.—Vt. Free Press. 





The Will. 


Tue following curious and interesting cir- 
cumstance occurred lately in France :— 
Monsieur***, a gendeman of handsome for- 
tune, and a bachelor, died rather suddenly, 
and as no will could be found, three nephews 
(with whom he had held but little intercourse) 
laid claim to the property, as heirs-at-law.— 
On the first news of his illness, a young man, 
a distant relation of the old gentleman and 
who was entirely dependent on him, had 
hurried up to Paris in order to render him 
every care and attention in his power. An 
orphan, brought up and educated by Mon- 
sicur***, he had ever regarded him as a 
second father; and, indeed the latter had 
always said it was his intention to provide for 
him. He arrived, however, too late to take 
a last farewell of his respected friend ere 
death had closed his eyes for ever. Finding 
hunself thus at once blighted in all his worldly 
prospects, deprived suddenly of his protector, 
whose apparent unkindness and neglect had 
left him in a forlorn and destitute situation, it 
might naturally be supposed that the bitterness 
of his feelings would have found vent in mur- 
murs of reproach; but grief forthe loss of one 
whom he had ever cherished in the light of a 
father appeared alone to absorb the faculties of 
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this exemplary young man, and he retired to 
a distant province to mourn in secret the loss 
of his only friend. In the meantime the 
nephews take possession of the property. A 
very valuable collection of pictures, forming 
a part of the personalities, are immediately 
exposed for sale, and the names of the most 
distinguished artists figuring upon the cata- 
logue, a vast concourse .of amateurs flock 
a poe on the occasio#y The first day’s 
sale goes off admirably, realizing immense 
prices—the three nephews, who are present, 
rejoicing in the event, with mutual congratu- 
lations and glee, exult in their good fortune; 
the second day’s sale begins; the same 
success; at length as the attendants are 
taking down from the a picture to be put 
up for the next lot, a small portfolio falls 
from behind it to the ground: disregarded, 
it is on the point of being thrown aside, when, 
out drops a paper ; on which the word * Will, 
&c.’ written in very discernible characters, 
cannot fail of attracting general observation. 
The auctioneer pauses—calls the attention of 
his audience—and_ in them that the 
auction must ded for a while, as he 
is compelled Hi in the proper authorities 
to take cognizance of the affair. The Juge 
de Poir is sent for—the will opened and 
read—when, lo! the young man is therein 
named sole heir to all the property, and 
becomes at once possessed of upwards of 
40,000 francs a year, besides large personal 
property ; whilst the avaricious and unde- 
serving nephews, now crest-fallen and dis- 
mayed (whose doleful countenances, in which 
astonishment and disappointment seem strug- 
gling for the ascendancy, would form a 
subject not unworthy the pencil of Hogarth) 
are left to condole with each other on the 
failure of their premature rejoicing, their 
selfish triumph. 










King of Prussia, and the Miller. 


THere was near Potsdam, in the reign of 
Frederick the Great, a mill which interfered 
with the view from the windows of Sans 
Souci. Annoyed by this eye-sore to his 
favorite residence, the King sent to inquire 
the price for which the mill would be sold by 
the owner. ‘For no price,’ was the reply 
of the sturdy Prussian ; and in a moment of 
anger Frederick gave orders that the mill 
should be pulled down. ‘The King may do 
this,’ said the miller, quietly folding his arms, 
‘but there are laws in Prussia ;’ aud forth- 
with he commenced proceedings against the 
monarch, the result of which was, that the 
Court sentenced Frederick to rebuild the 
mill and to pay beside a large sum of money 
as Compensation for the injury which he had 
done. The King was mortified, but had the 
magnanimity to say, addressing himself to 
his courtiers—‘I ain glad to find that just 
and upright judges exist in my kingdom.’— 
The above anecdote is well known to every 
reader of Prussian history, but it is necessary 
to be related here as an introduction to that 
which follows. About three years ago, the 
present head of the honest miller’s family,— 
his name is Frank—who had in due course 
of time succeeded to the hereditary possession 
of his little estate, finding himseli after a long 
struggle with losses occasioned by that war, 


refusal experienced by Frederick the Great 
at the hands of his ancestor, and stating that 
if his Majesty now entertained a similar 
desire, to obtain possession of the property, 
it would be very agreeable to him in his 
present embarrassed circumstances to sell 
the mill. The King wrote immediately to 
him, with his own hand the following reply : 

‘My dear neighbor I cannot allow you 
to sell the mill, it must remain in your 
possession as long as one member of your 
family exists ; for it belongs to the history of 
Prussia. [lament now even to hear that you 
are in circumstances of embarrassment, and 
I therefore send you 6000 dollars—about 
10001, sterling—to arrange your affairs, in 
the hope that this sum will be sufficient for 
that purpose. 

‘Consider me always your affectionate 
neighbor, Freperick WILLIAM.’ 





A Tough Story. 


‘GENTLEMEN,’ said a man who had been 
traveling west to a motley company in the 
sitting-room of a tavern,—‘ It would do your 
hearts good to see the game in the western 
country. Why, a man needn't trouble him- 
self about his dinner; if he finds that he is 
short of provisions, all he has got to do is to 
load his gun and fire it out at the window of 
his house, and he is sure to give a quietus to 
something of the eatable order. It is a 
splendid sight to behold a stag, bounding 
through the woods with antlers six feet apart 
at the tips—all you've got to do is to level at 
him, and he’s a gone case. Tho’ in fact, 
there’s some little trouble attending these 
hunting excursions, for the woods and bram- 
bles, are so thick that a thunderbolt don’t 
know where to strike, and a man may have 
his flesh pretty considerably torn.’ 

*‘Humph!’ exclaimed a listener, ‘that’s no 
go; how in the name of commen sense could 
a stag with antlers six feet apart at the tips, 
run through such woods ?’ 

‘I say stranger’—replied the narrator, 
rather stumped by this interrogatory, ‘ you’re 
as big a fool as I’ve met with for many a day. 
While 1 was at the West, I’d business enough 
of my own to attend to without inquiring into 
the manner in which stags ran through the 
woods—they did it and thal’s enough.— 
Balt, Visiter. 

Surcipe.—Dr. Johnson, having expressed 
a decided opinion against suicide, Mr. Bos- 
|well said, * suppose a man is absolutely sure 
that if he lives a few days longer, he shall be 
detected in a fraud, the consequence of which 
would be, utter disgrace and expulsion from 
society.’ *Then,’ said Johnson, ‘let him go 
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to some place where he is not known; don’t 
ilet him go to the devil, where he is known.’ 





Frencu Pourreness.—The following com- 
| pliment was lately paid by a Parisian dentist 
jtoalady. He had made several ineffectual 
lattempts to draw out her decayed tooth, and 
finding at last that he must give it up, he 
japologized by saying—* The fact is, Madam, 
|it is impossible for anything bad to come out 
woe mouth.’ 


| Many persons become agrecable to others, 


which brought ruin into many a house besides |) without designing it, or using any express 


his own, involved in pecuniary difficulties | 


l 


that had become insurmountable, wrote to} 


jineans to gain their end ; but few fail to be 
agreeable when they take wise measures, and 
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Mipnidur Vie1ts.—The clock strikes twelve—it is the 

knell of the departed year—what busy thoughts crowd in 

upon us, what strong emotions swell the soul, as slowly 

falls upon the listening ear the melancholy sound! All 

now is still, as silent as the grave—as noiseless as the 

place of sepulchres—all around aud every living thing seem 

hushed in dread repose!—AllJ, save the restless invalid 

and the lone watcher at the couch of pain, or some sad 

group of mourning friends gathered beside the bed of death, 
to catch, for the last time, the soul-thrilling glance from 

the eye of one long and fondly loved, now that it is about 
to close forever upon terrestial things—to hear, for the last 
time, the sweet accents of affection faintly murmured from 
lips soon to be closed in all the rigidity of death—or haply 
some little band of pious devotees, who, joined in holy 
prayer, have congregated to watch the meeting of the 
years—and some perchance who, reckless of these sad and 
solemn scenes, have laid their serious thoughts aside while 
bidding the old year adieu, and with mirth and revelry do 
hail the infant year. And are these all that now the 
midnight vigil keep? No—the pale student solitary sits 
and wastes the midnight oil while poring o’er the lore of 
ages past—the gambler and the debauchee amid the 
haunts of vice still linger, unmindfu! of this most solemn 
hour, and all unheeding too of the anxious ones that wait 
their coming, and, while grief is tugging at their heart- 
strings and wearing inch by inch their life away, watch 
the long and weary hours to hear their well known step. 
But time doth fail, so fare-thee-well, departed year fare- 
well! The hopes and joys may ne’er return that have to 
dread oblivion with thee gone down; yet, so strange a 
thing is Hope, new hopes, as ‘ Alps on Alps do still arise,’ 
and, phoenix-like, upon our buried hopes spring up, and 
so may other joys our path illume. 








Letters Containing Remittances, 
Received at this Office, ending Wednesday last, deducting 
the amount of Postage paid. 

P. M. Black Brook, N. Y. $2,00; W. W. Auburn, N. Y. 

00; W.C.P. Troy, N. ¥. $1,00; J. 8. W. Bethlem, Ct. 
00; G. B. Montgomery, Al. 31,50; D.C. D. Richland, 
N. Y. 1,00; M. 8. Ballston, N. Y. $1,00; C, B. York, N. 
Y. $1,00; A. D, Marathon N, Y. 81,00 





Eiudson Association for Mutual Ime 
provement. 

A number of gentlemen of this city have associated 
themselves in a society with the above name and object 
and intended to continue through the winter. The 
meetings of the Association will be held on Wednesday 
evening of each week. at the Court-House, and the 
exercises will consist alternately of leetures or addresses 
and debates of which timely public notice will be given. 
The following gentlemen are the oflicers of the Association, 


ELISUA JENKINS, President. 


JOSEPH D. MONELL, ) 

RUFUS REED. rine Manel 

CYRUS CURTISS, ( Vice Presidents. 
JAMES MELLEN. 

The first meeting will be held on Wednesday evening 
the 7th of January, inst. at which time an address may be 
expected, 

By order of the Executive Committee. 
E. C. LITCHFIELD, Secretary. 
December 30, 1834. 





MARRIED, 
In Churchtown, on the 13th ult. by the Rev. J. Berger, 





Mr. Martin W. Miller, to Miss Catharine Christina Kelts, 
both of Claverack. 

| In Chatham on the 18th ult. by the same, Mr. Richard 
R. Vosburgh, to Miss Lorena Blount, both of Valatie. 

|} At Upper Red Hook, on the 13th ult. by the Rev, F, B. 
| Thomson, John Rowley, Esq. Counsellor at Law, to Miss 
Mary Jane Mooney, all of that place. 





DiED, 

In this city, on the 17th ult. Mrs. Elizabeth Foster, at 
the advanced age of #4 years. 

| On the 30th ult. Sarah Hi. daughter of Mr. Theophilus 
E. Beekman, in the 10th year of her age. 

| On the Mth ult. John Howard, aged 3 years, and on 
Friday last, Elizabeth, aged 9 years, both of the scarlet 
fever, lovely children of the Rev. Mr. Hatfield, (Methodist 





the King of Prussia, reminding him of the jjuse sensible pains for that object. 


Clergyman Scarce three months age, these afflicted 
| parents were called to mourn the loss of an infant son. 

| In Phelps, Ontario co. on the ist ult. Ruth W. eldest 
|daughter of Col. William Jordan of Hillsdale, Columbia 


uv. aged 22 years 
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ORIGINAL POBBRYWe 


The Carrier’s Address 
OF THE RURAL REPOSITORY. 


Time, mystic mover! shadowy, conquering Time! 
Bearing thy trophies from each age and clime— 
Sweeping o'er all of earth—its crowns, its thrones, 
Kingdoms and nations, shrines and altar-stones. 
Wave but thy wizard-wand, and cities rise, 
Turret, and dome, and tower to meet the skies, 
Again—a ruin moulders in thy way, 

Deceked with thy withered wreaths and banners grey 
Youth looks from out its angel guarded bowers— 
To-day, life seems a rainbow path of flowers— 
‘To-morrow, where is all the young heart's trust ? 
The rainbow gone, the garlands in the dust! 
Scarce can we pause the past-year’s deeds to scan, 
New hopes to cherish, and to form each plan, 

Ere the weird seasons weave their dance again ; 
We toil, we sow, we reap the golden grain; 

The winged months fly, and on the startled ear 
Breathes forth thy spirit-tones—‘ Another Year.’ 








Asotner Year! What recollections cling 

Around the heart-shrine, and what fancies spring 
To life and light, as up before the eyes 
Long-buried hopes and holy memories rise. 

Here on its threshold pause, and backward cast 
Your thoughts, in hallowed converse with the past. 
And what hath been? Why, as in other years, 
Sorrow, and joy, and hopes, and smiles, and tears. 
The merchant hath beheld the favoring ga'e 

Curl the blue wave and fill the flowing sail, 

And watched his ship’s returning to the strand, 
Laden with treasures from a far-off land. 

The Farmer hath raised up his thankful voice, 

To see the sheaf-crowned hills and vales rejoice, 
The glowing fruits of plenty round him poured, 

His toil rewarded and his garner stored. 

We've seen the Press its mighty engines wield, 
Aiming to crush down Vice and Virtue shield, 
Reforming error, bidding Doubt to trust, 

And raising abject Ignorance from the dust. 
Religion hath gone forth with blessed feet, 

Pouring its herald -tones in accents sweet, 
Dispelling mental clouds, and like a star 

Shedding its radiance through the gloom afar. 
Genius its gem-wrought gift hath borne along 

To deck the shrines of Science and of Song, 

The Poet's lute to music has been strung, 

The Statesman's voice in Senate-Halls hath rung, 
Taste with its fabrics fair has met the eye, 

And Learning reared its classic temples high. 
Young Hope hath strewn its many-colored flowers 
Upon life’s pathway, Love hath built new bowers. 
And Joy o’er some hath shed its glowing beams, 
Giving glad thoughts and fairy-woven dreams. 

And there have been those who have wept.—The tear 
Hath fallen from pallid cheeks on many a bier. 

The stranger-ones and they of peasant-birth 

Jnhonored moulder with their kindred earth; 

For others rise the tomb and storied urn, 

And living fires on sculptured altars burn. 

Some coldly sleep beneath the ocean-wave, 
Some by their once-loved homes.—The young, the brave, 
The star-like and the beautiful, are laid 
Together in the noiseless realm of shade. 
The laurel-crown changed to the burial-wreath, 
And bright brows shaded with the veil of death. 
We've seen one * of the muse’s hallowed band, 
Whose harp hath oft rung through our own green land, 
For whom were budding wreaths, around whose name 
Like star-light, gicamed the dawning of young fame 


* FE. 8. B. Canning. 


Where is he now? Go, ask ye those, who weep 

The smitten by the plague-wing’s angry sweep, 

Now mingling with the vast death-slumbering throng— 
The silent dust is on the lip of Song! 

Sealed is the glorious eye, the heaven-touched tongue, 
The lyre of Genius tuneless and unstrung ! 

Long ere its tones from memory shall depart, 

Or its last echoes cease to thrill the heart! 


Why come those sounds across the billowy sea 
Pealing amid the altars of the free ? 

Why breathe those requiem-notes upon the gale ? 
Why rises far and loud a nation's wail ? 

Whom do they mourn with shadowy brows and plumes ? 
A mighty-one gone to ‘ the place of tombs !’ 

They weep a Hero laid upon his bier, 

A Patriot- Father claims the falling tear! 

Columbia laments the sainted form 

That braved for her the battle and the storm. 
When Time hath breathed on trophied-urn and bust, 
While helmed and haughty heads are low in dust, 
Thy name shall live as pure as Freedom's light, 

| Green as the hallowed sod on Bunker's height! 

| Thine is a memory-star that ne’er shall set, 

Thine is a fadeless chaplet, La Fayvetre! 

| These varied changes hath the past-year wrought, 
And we another lesson have been taught. 

Taught, that though many an object bright appears, 
They are as rainbows seen amid our tears, 

That we must onward press, as mortals should 

| Whose only aim and purpose is for good! 

Leaning on Him, ‘ the Mighty One on high,’ 

Who holdeth life, and chance and destiny. 
Looking above these changing scenes below, 

|To realms where bright the crystal waters flow, 

| And passing on, through mingled wo and bliss, 

| Seek for a holier, happier home than this, 

| Where there are joys unmeasured by the years, 
|By Time unblighted and undimmed by tears. 








Patrons! behold the Carrier-Boy, once more 

Hath brought his annual greeting at each door, 

|; And long may he his ‘ Rural’ Casket bear, 

' Laden with choicest stores and treasures rare, 

| With young buds culled from out the bowers of Taste, 
And gems in their * Repository’ placed. 
Long may it be, for many an opening year, 

| That he with weleome warm shall meet you here, 

His wishes and his grateful thanks to tell, 

A Happy New- Year! Patrons, Fare ye well! 





For the Rural Repository. 

Thou art Another's. 

Farewe.t !—the knot of love is broken, 
We may not meet again, 

And all the vows that I have spoken 
Bring only memory of pain. 





But I have loved thee, ah! so dear 
That every fecling’s rent asunder, 

By words I heard—but scarce dare hear— 
They sound like peals of thunder. 


Thou art Anothcr’s !—be it so— 





I never shall forget, 
| Though thought to me is only wo, 
| And is by grief beset. 


Thou art Another's !'—oh the hours 
i] Which we serenely knew, 


|| And pulled the early blooming flowers, 


Wet still by morning's dew. 


|| They’ve fled—they’ve gone forever, 
\ No more must I thy form recal— 


Thy image never—never ! 
But still *twill hold me in inthrall. 


| But fare-thee-well! the fates have willed 
That we are ever parted— 
Thou art Another's —it hath chilled 
One heart—the broken-hearted ' w. 








; The Columbus. 
BY J. BHERIDAN KNOWLES. 


(The following lines were written by J. Sheridan 
Knowles, during his recent passage from Liverpool, to 
this port, in the Columbus, Capt. Cobb, and were inscribed 
, to Mrs. Cobb, by the author.}—¥. Y. Mer. 
| Ye mariners that boldly ride 

The broad Atlantic wave, 

I sing of gallant ships the pride, 
A vessel s as brave! 
The darling of hardy crew, 

The sea-gull under sail! 
Close-hauled, or free, or lying too, 

Or flying fore the gale! 


’T was on the sixth of August, she 
The British channel cleared, 
The wind ahead—how readily 
She stayed, how elose she steer’d ! 
And how with scarce a breath on deck 
A ripple on the seas, 
As goodly way she seemed to make 
As others with a breeze ! 


I watched her when the gale was on, 
The heavens with night o’ercast, 

Her cross jack main-top-sail gone, 
And fore-top gallant mast! 

A span her bright horizon now, 
So huge the billow grew, 

Yet how she topped the mountain !—how 
She rode the tempest through! 


I saw her seud the rattling wind, 
The more it raged, the more 

She flung the following wave behind, 
And spurned the wave before ; 

Yet smooth as inland barks, that spread 
No sail, obey no tide; 

Her way the lonely vessel sped, 
In dark and lonely pride! 


God speed the ship Columbus, may 
Her bright star penant shine 

Abroad, at home, for many a day 
The boast of all the Line ! 

| God speed her noble Captain !—Land 

| 





I dare defy, or sea, 
To find an abler to command, 
Or kindlier man than he. 


| Sept. 10, 1834. 








Edward's Treatise. 


A Treatise on the Powers and Duties of Justices of the 
Peace and Town Officers, in the State of New-York, under 
the Revised Statutes; with Practical Forms, by George C. 
Edward's, Counsellor at Law. 

The above Book is highly recommended by Greene C. 
Bronson, Attorney General of this State, and by other 
distinguished Jurisprudents. Just published and for sale 
at A. STODDARD'S Bookstore. 











Almanacks for 1835. 


German and Comic Almanacks, by the dozen or single, 
and Common Almanacks, by the gross, dozen or single, 
| for sale at A. STODDARD'S Bookstore. 





Book & Job Printing, 


Of all descriptions, neatly executed, on new and hand 
some type, and on the most reasonable terms, at this office. 





THE RURAL REPOSITORY 
1S PUBLISHED EVERY OTHER SATURDAY, AT HUDSON, N.Y. BY 
Wm. EB. Stoddard. 


Tt is printed in the Quarto form, and will contain 
twenty-six numbers of eight pages each, with a title page 
and index to the volume, 

TERMS.—One Dollar per annum in advance, or One 
Dollar and Fifty Cents, at the expiration of three months 
from the time of subscribing. Any person, who will remit 
us Five Dollars, free of postage, shall receive siz copies, 
and any person, who will remit us Ten Dollars, free of 
postage, shall receive twelve copies and one copy of the 
ninth or tenth volumes. $3" No subscriptions received 
for leas than one year. 

icy” All Orders and Communications must be pest paid 
to receive attention. 








